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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME (CONDENSED) 


ANNA GILMOUR bE FOREST 
President of the New York Branch 


Madam President and Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 


Eleven years have passed since the annual meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held in this city, and it is a pleasure and privilege to me, as the 
representative of the New York Branch, to express to you again the 
warmth of its welcome to the members of the Association. You have 
come from many widely scattered communities of our country, and by 
your coming you bear witness to the fact that you consider the educa- 
tional privileges which you have enjoyed among the most valuable 
factors of your experience. Furthermore, you show your desire that 
women may continue to enjoy these advantages, but in perfected form 
and increasing fulness as changing conditions may demand. 

Those who were so fortunate as to attend the convention held at 
Denver last year are still enthusiastic over the events of that week; we 
hope that you will leave New York with the same feeling of enthusiasm 
in regard to this convention. Some of our chief institutions of learning 
and culture will hospitably open their doors for our meetings. If any 
of you have been inclined to credit the accusation that New York City 
is entirely given up to material things, I am sure that you will find in 
them most convincing arguments to the contrary. But the Museum of 
Natural History and of Art, this splendid institution in which we are 
assembled, and the university upon Morningside Heights do not by any 
means complete the list of the agencies which here stand for all that is 
highest in the world of education. It is well for the city of New York 
that she has so many institutions that are seeking to uplift her citizens 
—her schools, her philanthropic agencies, her museums and universities, 
and crowning all, the beautiful library for which we waited so long. 

During its thirty years of existence, the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae has done an important work in promoting and standardizing 
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college education for women. In advancing the work of the institutions 
which to a large extent train the teachers of our secondary schools it 
has, in an indirect way, helped in the solution of some of the problems 
of civilization. Of late a feeling has been growing that a more distinct 
contribution to these problems is demanded of us. Two years ago this 
took definite shape in the formation of a Committee on Euthenics with 
the late Mrs. Richards as its head. The work of this committee first 
of all is “an inquiry into possibilities of the higher education of women 
adapting itself to meet the new trend of education and living, which 
aims at the well-being of the race, rather than at mere culture alone.” 

It is in accordance with this tendency that the New York Branch 
has devoted the last three years to making some contributions to the 
solution of this problem. As the result of the investigations of a com- 
mittee appointed in 1908, the conclusion was reached that courses should 
be made obligatory which have more practical bearing upon our lives 
in their relation to home and civic environment. The committee 
recommended required courses in hygiene, biology, and bacteriology, 
with special reference to the requirement of environment, and the social 
and ethical relations of the individual to her dwelling and community. 
Courses are also recommended in the hygiene of childhood, in political 
science, and in the elements of law. A small pamphlet was issued con- 
taining a digest of the report. This was sent to all of our branches and 
to the leading educators of the country with the request for expressions 
of opinion on the subject. A later meeting of the convention is to be 
devoted to the discussion of this question. 

During the last year an effort has been made to increase the influence 
of the New York Branch by an affiliation with some of the largest 
alumnae associations in the city. The president of each organization is 
now an honorary vice-president of our Branch. This connection gives 
us the support of a large body of college women and adds very much to 
our influence when we seek to use it in the promotion of good or the 
obstruction of undesirable legislation.. We want a still closer relation- 
ship; we want each college woman to realize what it might mean to the 
city of New York if all were banded together in some common work for 
the city’s welfare. 

This convention brings to an end the term of office of our honored 
president, who has given so lavishly of her time and resources to promote 
the welfare of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae. It is a pleasure 
to us that she is still at the helm during the meeting in New York, where 
she did such an important work in the educational world. The Asso- 
ciation has always been fortunate in its presidents, but few of them have 
combined the broad equipment of an educator with so close a knowledge 
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of what the conditions of life are demanding from education. Many 
years of work in secondary schools, and of university training in Germany 
and France, as director of the Red Cross nurses during the Spanish- 
American War, and as head of the subsequent relief work in Cuba, 
developed and tested her capacity for organization. This quality had 
full play during the seven years of her deanship at Barnard. A rigid 
adherence to a high standard of scholarship, constant efforts to systema- 
tize the working of the institution and to increase its efficiency, and 
a marked increase in its equipment and endowment were characteristic 
of these years. Since then Miss Gill has done volunteer educational 
work along three lines: as president of the School Patrons Department 
of the National Education Association, as chairman of the Education 
Committee of the Federation of Women’s Clubs, and as President of 
our own Association of Collegiate Alumnae. We are sorry that she 
feels obliged to give into other hands the work which she has conducted 
so ably, but we are sure that our loss will be a gain to whatever important 
work may claim her efforts. 

We want you all to feel that we are glad you are here, that we appre- 
ciate the privilege which we have in the inspiration that comes from 
contact with members of the various branches from other cities, and from 
hearing in the meetings the messages of work accomplished or planned. 
We bid you a hearty welcome and hope that when the week is over you 
may leave us with the feeling that aside from the work of the Association 
the visit to New York has been worth your while. 


MR. GEORGE McANENY 
President of the Borough of Manhattan 


Madam President and Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 


I may assure you that, in coming here to welcome you in the name 
of the city of New York, I do so in no perfunctory spirit. I wish rather 
to congratulate the city of New York upon the honor which you have 
conferred upon us in selecting our town as your place of meeting. 

It is a far cry from Denver, your last meeting-place, to New York, 
yet in comparing the things that interest you here and there, you will 
not find them, perhaps, so very different; the city problem is the same 
everywhere. Iam encouraged by your program, on which I find subjects 
bearing upon the relation of the individual man or woman to civic life 
and the opportunities to share in it, to speak of our own work here. You 
come here at a time when we are very much engaged in settling all our 
problems—which we do once a year. We are making a city budget. 
We expend a hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars a year for 
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running expenses, and fifty millions on our capital account; that is for 
investment in buildings, schools, hospitals, railroads, and everything 
else that goes to make up the plant of the municipality. The expenditure 
of this two hundred and twenty-five millions means a great deal of work, 
much diversity of interest and of detail, and I hope that while you are 
here you will see some of the things that go to make up this problem, 
at first hand. 

I am encouraged by a note from your President in relation to our 
budget exhibit at 330 Broadway to hope that some of you may visit it. 
One of our reasons for holding this exhibit is to show the people once a 
year just what the town does with the people’s money. We have 
endeavored to show on a miniature scale just what we are doing in civic 
work, by means of figures, models, photographs, and products of various 
departments, giving, so far as possible, a complete picture of municipal 
government in practical operation. I am sure you will find much profit 
in a study of our budget exhibit, especially in relation to public institu- 
tions and interests with which you will have to do. 

All through this work I have found an increasing part taken by 
women. I make this statement, not with the expectation of surprising 
you, but as a frank acknowledgment of the part which women are 
taking in the government of the city, and of the fact that it is constantly 
increasing. In making up this budget for 1912 we have been able to 
put the greatest emphasis in increase of spending on those departments 
devoted to social service. We finished yesterday the budget of the 
Department of Health with an increase of 20 per cent, while in the 
Department of Public Works we stand about as we did a year ago. In 
the Department of the Bureau of Health we have added ninety-three 
thousand dollars to the amount for the Bureau of Child Hygiene, 
which has to do with the care of children in the public schools, in 
order to extend the services of this bureau to every free school in the 
city, public or other. 

After a period of experimentation with milk stations, we have this 
year an appropriation of a hundred and ten thousand dollars to support 
a hundred and five of these stations for the pasteurization of milk and to 
train and advise mothers. We can care for twelve thousand children 
under a year old in 1912 in the name of the city. 

Let me tell you also—perhaps I hardly need to tell you—that for 
guidance in these branches of our work we have depended for suggestions 
largely upon women. It was a woman on the outside, Mrs. Borden 
Harriman, and on the inside Mrs. Josephine Baker of the Board of 
Health, who demonstrated that these things could be done and that we 
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ought to go farther. This year the city, all told, goes ahead of its 
appropriation of a year ago by a quarter of a million dollars to take care 
of the children. 

When it comes to the Board of Education, I don’t know whether it is 
telling tales out of school, but we had at our elbow the one woman 
examiner of the thirty or forty who serve us, as our expert guide in 
educational matters. She won her reputation in the West, and then 
came to New York, and now has almost a determining word about 
nearly two-thirds of the school appropriation as it comes before us. She 
does this so wisely, with such absence of prejudice, that we have fallen 
into the habit of following her suggestions almost as a matter of course. 
It is true that in matters of general policy we are a little inclined to 
follow our own judgment, but it is, nevertheless, largely upon her judg- 
ment that we depend for guidance. We are adding a million and a half 
this year, in this department, and ten millions for new schools. We are 
determined to tear down every one of the old buildings which we have 
inherited and put in their places the new type of building with space not 
only for classrooms, but for playgrounds, roof gardens, manual training, 
and everything else which the city needs to make good citizens. 

I have instanced one or two things out of a budget of a hundred and 
seventy-five millions; but all these things are becoming every year more 
closely related to the lives of every one of us. The problem grows every 
year, and we are coming more and more to realize that it is one of the 
chief duties of the individual citizen to study city government and 
understand its development along the lines of that slight advance toward 
socialism which we are all ready to accept. We must study this problem, 
not in books, but at first hand, and endeavor to understand what it 
actually means in the life of every one of us, and to play our part as 
members of a great organization. I believe that during the past two 
years we have advanced farther toward bringing the people of this 
city face to face with their social responsibilities toward the city govern- 
ment than we had attained in the twenty years of discussion previous. 
In repeating my welcome to the city of New York, I cannot, perhaps, 
leave a better suggestion with you than to ask that you study conditions 
here, while your opportunity permits, as closely as you can, talk about 
them when you go away, and if you have any advice to give, see that it 
reaches us. I can suggest no better medium for this than your own 
local Association. 

I thank you again for coming to the city of New York and for 
permitting me to come and say these few words of not perfunctory 
welcome. 
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DR. HENRY FAIRFIELD OSBORN 
President of the American Museum of Natural History 


Madam President and Ladies of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae: 


It is a very great pleasure to welcome you to the Museum of Natural 
History, and when I consider what a power this Association has become 
among the educated women of the country, and what a power the 
educated women of the country have themselves come to be, I am 
reminded of the flight of time, for certainly tempora mutantur. My 
memory goes back forty years, and in 1871 the movement for the higher 
education of women was, as you remember, a warmly debated one. 

One indication that it was a new and peculiar movement was the 
self-consciousness of the highly educated woman of the time. If you 
will permit me, I may recall a few experiences. 

The first was with a young woman who was a student at Newnham, 
who evidently thought that it was necessary to live continuously on a 
very high plane. She turned, at a moment when there was a pause in the 
conversation, and said, “Do you not think this is a very real world of 
ours?” This remark was addressed to Professor Thompson, a noted 
Cambridge wit, who immediately replied, ‘Yes, madam, as worlds go.” 

The other experience was one of my own, and happened at a luncheon. 
I had the privilege of sitting next Miss C., of Girton, and, in American 
fashion, I felt it necessary to keep up conversation. I found it very 
difficult because she seemed to live in what might be called the fourth 
dimension of mentality, and I had never got beyond the first three. 
Finally we walked out into the Master’s garden at Trinity where, in the 
full beauty of the June afternoon, the trees were casting their shadows 
across a wonderful lawn. I said to her, “ Miss C., do you enjoy those 
shadows and those patches of color for their beauty, or do you begin to 
calculate the height of the trees by the length and declination of the 
shadow?” She answered, “I am not at all interested in trigonometry.” 
We made another complete tour of the garden, and I was by that time 
in despair to keep conversation going, and I tried once more. There was 
a beautiful mossy green mold on the trunks of the trees, lighted up by 
the sunlight, and thinking she might be interested in botany, I said, 
‘Miss C., do you enjoy that brilliant green color, or do you think of it 
as a mass of Pleurococcus?” I can still remember her look and attitude 
of scorn as she turned slightly and said, dwelling on every letter with 
distinctness, ‘‘P-R-O-T-O-C-O-C-C-U-S, Mr. Osborn.” I had given 
the wrong generic term! 

But this has all passed away, now that the victory is won for higher 
education, and women can enjoy one of the first ripe fruits of intellectual 
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culture, namely the lack of self-consciousness and any form of superiority 
—even to men! 

But I must say a word, which is especially suggested by our presence 
here in the Museum of Natural History, to call attention to the museums 
of the United States as promising to open a new and important voca- 
tional field to women. This may be exemplified by the fact that in this 
Museum we have recently elected to the head curatorship of one of our 
important departments, a woman. It is the first time in our history that 
a woman has held a head curatorship. She is one who has what we call 
“the museum gift’’; that is, the art of bringing the visitor, young or old, 
as closely as possible into that kind of contact with the exhibit, and of 
giving that kind of inspiration, which Nature, when viewed directly, gives. 
Now that may seem simple, but I can assure you that it is in reality 
extraordinarily difficult, and those of you who have an opportunity, if 
you have not already done so this afternoon, may see some of the newer 
methods used here shown in the forest exhibit, arranged by, this new 
curator, Miss Dickerson. This work requires the most exact and 
scientific knowledge, as well as artistic gifts and sensitive appreciation. 

It is one of the principal aims of museum activity at the present time 
to give to those who cannot go to Nature the same kind of inspiration 
which a direct view of Nature gives. In order to do this, we eliminate 
as far as possible the human element, the element of human manufacture, 
and thus try to bring about direct contact. This is the latest phase of 
museum progress, and I imagine, since it involves an element of tempera- 
ment, artistic skill, and sensitive appreciation, that it is a field in which 
women may achieve distinction, and find a new and valuable and 
interesting vocation. Of course, underlying this artistic and natural 
presentation must be a profound scientific knowledge, because the first 
thing is the truth at all costs; secondly comes the mode of presentation. 
Now the truth, and the gift of truthful presentation is something that 
must be learned at our women’s colleges, as well as at coeducational 
institutions; and beginning with the most profound essence of the truth, 
it must be put into simpler and simpler forms of expression, as Darwin 
had the genius of doing, until, like all truth, it is capable of comprehension 
by people of all ages and abilities. 

I thank you for the opportunity of saying these few words. I bid 
you welcome, now and for all time, to the Museum of Natural History. 





DIFFERENTIATION OF COLLEGE EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
DR. FELIX ADLER 


Madam President and Members of the Association: 


I am somewhat embarrassed by the task I have been led to impose 
upon myself of discussing so large a subject as the one announced in the 
title of my address in the short time which I may occupy your attention; 
but it will be my purpose rather to throw out suggestions than to attempt 
to present an extended or systematic statement of the philosophy of 
differentiation. 

Perhaps the two principal thoughts which I wish to propose may 
best be stated at the outset. 

The first question which we have to consider is what sort of an 
education to give a citizen or group of citizens. It is the social point 
of view which we should take; we should approach this question from 
the social end. I think, always, that young men and women are wrong 
when they ask themselves: What is it that interests me; in what kind 
of work or what movement can I make a mark, even though quite aside 
from material success? This, though the common point of view, has 
always seemed to me the wrong one. The choice of a vocation should 
be approached from the other side, and we should ask rather: What does 
society need? and in what way am I qualified to fulfil or meet these 
needs? Instead of approaching the problem from the individualistic 
side we should consider first the social need. 

In regard to the education of women, I should like to suggest the 
thought implied in this question: What does society need today that 
has hitherto not been well done by men, or not done at all, which it may 
be expected women can do, and do better? When we ask this question 
the problem of college education solves itself, because college education 
will mean preparing women to do those things which society needs, 
which men have not done well, and which women can do well. Too 
often we hear the question: Can women compete with men, and in what 
way can they compete; can they also be biologists, or architects, or 
engineers? Why should they not have the right and privilege to do the 
same things that men are doing? 

The question I suggest is the opposite of this. There are certain 
immense social needs which have not been met; is it likely that in 
woman’s unused mental and moral resources we shall find a response to 
these needs? It seems to me that the whole educational system ought 
to be revised from this standpoint. 

252 
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The second general thought that I want to propose for your con- 
sideration is that of the differentiation in education which ought to be 
the general rule, and on the basis of which we ought to reconstruct our 
entire system of higher education. This differentiation is desirable, not 
for women only; its application to women is merely one aspect of a 
general principle which should be applied throughout the educational 
field, and it is to the consideration of this general principle that I should 
like more especially to address myself. 

The common position is that the college stands for culture, but that, 
since there appears to be no bridge between college education and life, 
we ought to put less stress on culture, and emphasize more the prepara- 
tion for life. Accordingly excellent lines of work for such preparation 
are suggested, such as, for example, the plan which has been referred to 
here tonight for the modification of the college curriculum, with which 
we are thoroughly delighted and hope to see carried farther. But my 
thought is that this antithesis between culture on the one hand, which 
is to be less emphasized, and the preparation for life on the other hand, 
which is to receive greater emphasis, is quite at fault. The idea which 
I want to suggest is that it is the preparation for life which is to give us 
culture. We must redefine culture, and we must get it out of our voca- 
tional training. It is all wrong to think of general culture as consisting 
of familiarity with a set of subjects, outside of our own specialty and 
unrelated to it. 

President Lowell, of Harvard, has said that a student ought to know 
much of one thing, and a little of everything, the little of everything 
constituting the general culture, and the college being the institution 
where this little of everything is to be learned—a little of the best of 
everything, as Matthew Arnold would say. This is culture. 

Now my thesis is that we must change this conception of culture; 
we must departmentalize all our higher education, building up the depart- 
ments along the lines of the great vocations, and even running this 
division down into the high school, as we are trying to do here in this 
institution. We must insist upon the concept that general culture— 
not special merely, but general—is to be won out of the rightly specialized 
professional training. 

In very brief words my argument in favor of this position is, in the 
first place, that the chief defect of the present system is the unrelated- 
ness of the general subjects to the special. It is true that there is a 
certain advantage in the poise and balance which comes from familiarity 
with all the best literature, and so forth; but there is too apt to be an 
entire lack of relation between these general subjects and our special 
interests. Culture means essentially a liberal education; that is, an 
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education that liberalizes the mind. The ancients and the scholars of 
the Renaissance as well as the moderns understood by liberalizing the 
mind the training of men and women to take a liberal view of life; to 
love truth for truth’s sake, and beauty for beauty’s sake; Homer for 
his poetry and Plato for his wisdom. It consisted in the study of 
mathematics and of other abstract forms of knowledge in a spirit of 
surrender to the operations of the mind, for their own sake. Mental 
freedom and liberality were the objects of a liberal education. 

It seems to me, however, that in taking this view it has been for- 
gotten that only a limited number of human beings are capable of reach- 
ing that kind of mental liberality along the lines of literature and the 
higher mathematics. What democracy means is the giving of a liberal 
education and culture to all sorts of people. The educational ideas of 
the people of antiquity and of the Renaissance never went very far below 
the upper tenth; never penetrated into the great middle strata of 
society. Culture cannot be attained along these traditional lines except 
by those who have the special gifts required. 

My opinion is that we should consider that there are divers faculties, 
and that liberality, a free mentality, can be acquired by any type of 
mind, if the studies are arranged so that that particular type of mind 
can operate freely. These different faculties, such as the mechanical, 
the organizing, the administrative, the scientific, artistic, and so on, are 
distributed among mankind, and are the foundations of the different 
vocations. Hence I plead for departmentalizing along vocational lines, 
so that culture, a free mentality, and the free play of all the faculties 
may be attained along the line of the aptitudes with which Nature has 
endowed the students. 

It is not that I am opposed to the older ideals. Nothing delights 
me more than the continued study of the classics, and the Oxford cur- 
riculum is according to my own heart. I speak not from any lack of 
appreciation for the humanities; my natural predilections are all on that 
side. But I am convinced, after thirty years of practical experience as 
an educator, that we are simply deceiving ourselves in supposing that 
liberality and free mentality can be reached along the same lines by all 
the different types of minds. We are inhuman if we insist that all those 
who cannot attain a liberal attitude of mind along the line of the humani- 
ties must therefore be condemned to be mentally hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. Nor should we, on the other hand, abandon the idea 
of culture. The antithesis between culture and life is a false one, and 
arises only because we too narrowly define our concept of culture and of 
mental freedom. 

What I have in mind is that, in shaping a curriculum, we should take 
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account of the dominant interest of the pupil in the things that he can 
do best, and that we should liberate his mind by teaching him the science 
and art involved in the thing that he can do. Fortunately there is no 
occupation nowadays to which we deny the need of mental training. 
Even the vocation of a farmer along modern lines requires a knowledge 
of chemistry and biology among other things, and has come to be a 
science and art of the first magnitude, instinct with the highest kind of 
mental life. 

Let us, then, take each vocation and teach the theory and art of it, 
and so liberate the mind by freeing the student from the necessity of 
practicing his vocation by mere rule of thumb. 

But this would still be specialized knowledge; by what right could 
we claim that it would lead to general culture? Something further 
must therefore be added. We must bear in mind that each of the main 
streams of faculty, running in the channels that Nature herself has 
hollowed, are prevented from stagnating by receiving tributaries from 
the whole field of knowledge. There is not a single branch of science 
that is not connected with the whole of science. The plan of education 
should follow the main stream, taking advantage of the student’s domi- 
nant interest, and showing, by the help of that, the relation of his science 
to the whole. Help him to grasp and correlate general knowledge 
through his aptitude for some special kind of knowledge. 

We are trying here in this institution to build up an art high school. 
We take art as it is connected with science through color and perspective 
and anatomy; we connect it with history through a study of the Renais- 
sance and the age of Pericles; we connect it with economics, and with 
religion, through the great cathedrals. When a student is intensely 
interested in any one line of study, we take advantage of this interest 
to show him that, in order to understand his subject, painting and 
sculpture, for instance, he must know something of the social environ- 
ment in which they were produced, something of history and something 
of science, always grouping and correlating these subjects about the one 
thing that he cares intensely to do. In this way all these other things 
will give him culture of a real kind; not merely a little unrelated knowl- 
edge of everything, but a real and profound interest in all these other 
things which bear upon the one thing which is dear to him because 
Nature has implanted the love of it in his heart. 

For these reasons I register my belief that the present culture college 
is bound to undergo a transformation. It is not merely a question of 
women’s colleges, but of our higher education in general. At present 
the whole system is more or less confused, but such fixity as there is 
seems to be found in the idea that students of the higher education must 
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devote themselves to the thing misnamed general culture, which is 
widely separated from real life and professional training, while these 
latter, as such, are in no way related to culture. On the one hand we 
have general interests without special application, and on the other, 
special interests, so specialized that in the professional schools culture 
is left out. 

I had intended to give some illustrations of the kind of special con- 
tributions which society needs, and which women are specially gifted to 
furnish. I intended thus to answer, in a way, the question which I put 
first: What does society need that women can do and that men cannot 
do or cannot do so well? But it seemed to me that the second point, 
that of the conception of culture as the kind of education which gives 
free play to the faculties, and the relation of the main stream of faculty 
to the whole network of knowledge, is really the more important con- 
ception. 


THE VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES OF THE COLLEGE OF 
LIBERAL ARTS 
ELIZABETH KEMPER ADAMS 


To the strict constructionist in education, vocational opportunities 
in the college of liberal arts may seem much like snakes in Ireland. 
But without entering into the vexed question of the spheres of the 
vocational and the liberal, we may admit that our common conceptions 
of culture need revision, that we need to spell culture less abstractly and 
finally, and more in terms of modern life and modern needs and aspira- 
tions. After listening to certain discussions of culture at educational 
meetings—and even in college faculties—I often take heart by recalling 
such quickening statements of the nature of modern culture as those of 
Mr. Bernard Bosanquet and Professor Dewey. Says Mr. Bosanquet: 

What is Culture? Is it to expose ourselves passively to the influence of 
all that men have thought and written, or are thinking and writing today; to 
find all ideas and activities “‘interesting,” and to maintain to them the attitude 
of the spectator and the dilletante? Oh, no! Culture is the habit of a mind 
instinct with purpose, cognizant of a tendency and connection in human 
achievement, able and industrious in discerning the great from the trivial. 

Says Professor Dewey: 

Unless culture be a superficial polish, a veneer of mahogany over common 
wood, it is surely this—the growth of the imagination in flexibility, in scope, 
and in sympathy, till the life which the individual lives is informed with the 
life of nature and of society. When nature and society can live in the school- 
room, when the forms and tools of learning are subordinated to the substance 
of experience, then shall there be an opportunity for this identification, and 
culture shall be the democratic password. 
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No one believes more strongly than I do in the liberal character and 
service of the undergraduate college, nor in its obligation to encourage 
picked students to enter upon the pursuit of pure scholarship. But I 
maintain that it can best serve its times and the cause of true culture by 
taking careful thought of its vocational opportunities, its relations to 
the work of the world. 

The chief vocational resources of the college of liberal arts, as I see 
them, are four in number: (1) the occupational experiences and records 
of. its graduates; (2) the college appointment bureau, organized to 
recommend graduates for positions of various sorts; (3) the college 
curriculum, and (4) methods of instruction and study used in college 
courses. In this paper, I wish to deal with the utilization of existing 
resources, not to raise the question of radical changes of any sort. I 
shall discuss the topics in the order given, but I want to lay chief stress 
on the fourth point: the vocational opportunities furnished by certain 
methods of instruction. 

The vocational experiences and records of alumnae seem to me a 
field which has been too little worked, but which can furnish valuable 
information and suggestion, not only to the prospective or the recent 
graduate, but to college teachers and college administrators themselves. 
The colleges have paid great attention to the kind of material they were 
receiving, but they have made little study of the material sent out. By 
this, of course, I do not mean for an instant that they have been indiffer- 
ent toward their alumnae. Every college is proud in a general way of 
the achievements of its graduates, and the women’s colleges, in particular, 
have counted largely, and never in vain, upon their loyalty and their 
support. But a great mass of data regarding college graduates has 
either not been collected, or, if collected, has not been fully classified or 
interpreted. Certain statistics have been published; others we have 
heard of; a somewhat excessive attention has been paid to the question 
of the marriage rate of college women. But colleges have been too busy 
or too poor to go farther. Moreover, the spirit of such inquiry has only 
recently descended upon us. 

Two years ago this Association created a standing committee on 
vocational opportunities, other than teaching, open to trained women, 
and I was asked to become its chairman. The committee included 
besides, the president of the association, then director of the Appoint- 
ment Bureau of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union of 
Boston, the appointments secretary of the University of California, the 
dean of Radcliffe, and the associate in economics at Bryn Mawr. In 
planning our study of occupational opportunities, it appeared to us that 
one of the most available and valuable sources of information lay in the 
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alumnae registers giving occupational information about college women. 
As they stand, these registers are arranged by classes or alphabetically. 
Our task was, therefore, to prepare a card catalogue grouping college 
graduates by present occupation. This we have done for Barnard, Bryn 
Mawr, the University of California, the University of Kansas, Leland 
Stanford Junior University, Mount Holyoke, Oberlin, Radcliffe, Smith, 
Vassar, the Women’s College of Western Reserve University, and the 
University of Wisconsin. We hope soon to include other institutions. 
The catalogue throws light on the distribution of college women in non- 
teaching occupations and on the variations in occupational interest 
among different colleges and for different periods. But far more impor- 
tant has been its use as a classified address list, enabling us to reach 
individual college women and secure their personal occupational records, 
experiences, and views. 

The committee has recently sent nearly 1,500 schedules to these 
women, asking definite questions regarding the nature of the occupation 
engaged in, the mode of securing employment, the best preparations and 
qualifications, and the opportunities for other women, and calling for 
the names and addresses of college or non-college women in the same 
field. At least twelve of the branch associations are making similar 
studies for their local areas. These schedules are now being returned, 
and supply much concrete material that has hitherto been lacking. This 
material will be of great use to the college appointment bureaus in their 
efforts to help college women who wish to enter non-teaching occupations, 
and to the appointment bureau for college women in Boston and the new 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations in New York. It may likewise 
be used with profit in giving undergraduates a more definite understand- 
ing of different types of work for the trained woman and of what has been 
done in them by individual college graduates. Some of this information 
might well be prepared for publication in undergraduate papers and 
magazines. It also reveals the need of wider distribution of information 
regarding existing opportunities for training and apprenticeship; and 
for further development of such resources. 

Lastly, it seems to me, the individual colleges and individual college 
teachers might learn much from personal consultation with some of 
these women who have been pioneers in various fields and have won 
success unaided. Almost invariably they are loyal graduates of their 
alma mater and firm believers in the advantages of a liberal education. 
But their occupational careers have tested inexorably the strong and the 
weak points in their college education; they know both sides, and they 
are peculiarly fitted to make suggestions regarding certain groupings of 
subjects and methods of teaching that, without impairing in any sense 
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its liberal character, would give college training fuller and richer contacts 
with life and its problems. A college professor whom I know is fond of 
referring to the “enclosed life of culture.” I tell him that I have pre- 
judices in favor of culture myself, but that what I think it needs is to 
become less enclosed. 

The college appointment bureaus are the one explicit concession to 
vocational demands made by many of the colleges of liberal arts; and 
they have arisen somewhat casually under the pressure of practical 
necessity and without any antecedent consideration of their scope and 
their policies. Calls came with considerable frequency to the college for 
the recommendation of candidates, and it was a convenience of adminis- 
tration to detail some one person to attend to them. These calls were 
chiefly for teachers, and the person in charge of the work frequently 
simply added it to something else that was his or her main duty. Ina 
good many colleges the appointment bureau confined itself to recommen- 
dation of members of the outgoing senior class for teaching positions in 
which experience was not required, and made no effort to follow up the 
candidates’ record nor to keep informed about graduates of experience. 
Even with the seniors, little attempt was made to explain the work of 
the bureau and the requirements of different positions, or to secure 
information from the student’s instructors or from the schools. The 
appointment bureau was a small and little known element in the 
college life. 

Of recent years colleges have shown an inclination to put their 
appointment bureaus on a firmer and less equivocal footing. In an 
increasing number of institutions the work has been given into the hands 
of a committee of the faculty, at least in a supervisory capacity; and 
more adequate clerical service has been supplied. In other cases, it has 
been made an integral part of the work of the dean’s office. The exist- 
ence and the functions of the bureau have been called to the attention 
of students and graduates in a more systematic way. In some instances, 
notices have been sent to schools and to other employers. Perhaps the 
most conspicuous change in the policy of appointment bureaus has been 
their recognition of types of employment other than teaching and their 
somewhat tentative efforts to inform students of these opportunities and 
to get into touch with actual openings. The remoteness of many of the 
colleges from large cities and the lack of means and facilities for inves- 
tigation have heavily handicapped appointment bureau authorities in 
this endeavor. 

To meet this need, two city bureaus under educational rather than 
business control have been established within the past two years: the 
Appointment Bureau of the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
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Union of Boston opened in January, 1910, and the Intercollegiate Bureau 
of Occupations of New York maintained by the alumnae organizations 
of eight of the women’s colleges and opened October 1, 1911. The clubs 
and associations of college women in several other cities are taking steps 
toward establishing similar bureaus, or at least committees, on employ- 
ment. The college appointment offices are in close relations with these 
two city bureaus, both of which have advisory boards made up of 
college authorities; and the establishment of the city bureaus marks a 
new era in the whole appointment movement. While these bureaus are 
more or less of the nature of experiment stations, and have their own 
problems and their own uncertainties, their connection with the colleges 
and their field studies of occupation and employment will immensely 
clarify the whole appointment situation. This interchange of service 
has also brought up the questions of uniform occupational record and 
registration forms. 

Realizing that the college appointment bureaus represented an 
occupational agency already called into existence by the colleges, and 
that their importance was growing more rapidly than they themselves 
fully realized, the committee on vocational opportunities, last spring, 
called an appointment bureau conference, the first of its kind, at Smith 
College. Invitations to send delegates were given to the thirty-three 
institutions in the membership of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
and to some others; and representatives came from Barnard, Bryn Mawr, 
Cornell, Mount Holyoke, Simmons, Vassar, Wellesley, and the Boston 
and New York bureaus. A number of institutions not able to send 
delegates filled schedules giving a detailed account of their appointment 
bureau work and stating what they considered its chief problems. At 
this conference the work carried on at different institutions was described, 
common problems and policies were discussed; and it was voted to hold 
another meeting in New York at the time of the meeting of this Associa- 
tion, at which time three subcommittees were to report on the practical 
problems of the relations of appointment bureaus and employment 
agencies, on a uniform occupational record card, and on uniform regis- 
tration forms. The second conference brought together a far wider range 
of institutions and interests, and defined certain questions with regard to 
uniformity of practice and exchange of information. Such meetings and 
such greatly increased accessibility of information cannot fail to react 
powerfully upon the management of individual college appointment 
bureaus and through them, sooner or later, upon the college. In the 
hands of the members of the actual teaching staff, or at least in those of 
graduates of the college who are on its administrative staff, they will 
continue to do full justice to the liberal character of college education. 
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But more and more they will become equipped to give wise vocational 
guidance, not only to those about to graduate with regard to the best 
means of securing further training and apprenticeship in chosen occupa- 
tions, but also to undergraduates, in helping them to choose occupations 
and to select the courses that will lay for them a broad and liberal 
foundation. 

This whole matter of vocational guidance is much in the public mind 
at present. It has been most widely discussed with reference to pupils 
leaving the elementary school and the high school, those upon whom the 
industrial pressure bears most heavily. But the colleges are bound to 
face it for their students; certain institutions have already faced it. 
Whether such guidance be given by those in charge of appointment 
bureaus, by deans, or by special officers selected for this purpose is of no 
great moment for this discussion. The question is rather of its value 
for the college of liberal arts and of right and wrong methods of pro- 
cedure. At present, I think, one need have no hesitation in saying that 
vocational guidance of college students will be a delicate and a difficult 
task, involving almost superhuman powers of tact, insight, expert knowl- 
edge, and the common sense that isso uncommon. We cannot lay down 
any definite rules at this stage. Principles and methods must be tried 
out step by step. An interesting experiment in this field is that described 
by Dean Talbot of the University of Chicago in her book on The Educa- 
tion of Women. Some form of vocational advising in the college, how- 
ever, justifies itself to me on two grounds. First, on the practical ground, 
it means simply doing expertly and with full information at our disposal 
what we are now doing haltingly and with half-knowledge. Second, on 
the educational ground, it means substituting some rational principle of 
selection of courses for the haphazard and trivial motives for selection 
now influencing a large number of college students. I am inclined to 
think that purely frivolous and extrinsic reasons for electing certain 
courses are less common among college students—at least among women 
students—than has frequently been alleged. But I have found college 
students with the best intentions pitifully ignorant and short-sighted and 
confiding in the planning of their college work. They are only too 
likely to be at the mercy of catch phrases like that of “broadening 
oneself” so that they elect any number of courses in unrelated subjects, 
to the utter destruction of thoroughness and consecutiveness. The 
evils of an unregulated elective system have been set forth eloquently of 
late, and college after college has been reorganizing its curriculum into 
some form of “group system.”’ With or without a group system, how- 
ever, the question of what a student is to do after leaving college, and 
how his or her college course may contribute to that end, at least brings 
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about some serious reflection on his part. We do not, of course, wish to 
stress nothing but the ‘“‘occupative motive”; we do not wish to destroy, 
as some people almost tearfully maintain that we shall, the joyous 
irresponsibility of the college student. Personally, I believe that it 
would take much more stringent measures than the most thorough 
“vocational guidance” to do this so long as students are young and live 
together in large numbers. 

It is just in this matter of selection of courses that we find the 
occupational resources of the existing curriculum. Without the intro- 
duction of a single new course, the present curriculum, enormously 
enriched as it is, compared with the curriculum of thirty or forty years 
ago, furnishes subject-matter offering a direct approach to later pro- 
fessional work. If wise college authorities would prepare simple type 
courses preliminary to the different modern occupations open to the 
educated woman, showing concretely the evils of too narrow preparation 
as well as of too much scattering, I believe they would render a real 
service to the earnest students who are wrestling blindly and unaided 
with the problems of future vocation. In many fields, of course, a 
certain amount of direct vocational training is necessary after leaving 
college; but there are others which the student who has made the right 
choices in college may enter directly and with no sacrifice of the cultural 
character of the college course. A college instructor in chemistry told 
me recently that ten or twelve years ago, when she was working in the 
private laboratory of a well-known physician in New York, he spoke 
doubtfully of whether there would ever again be such an opening for a 
woman. Last year a girl just out of college, who had taken this instruct- 
or’s courses in chemistry among others in the same department, had her 
choice of five such positions. Three members of last year’s class have 
gone directly into this field of work. Here is one of the points at which 
the graduate in a given occupation may help. Let her submit to the 
college authorities the undergraduate course that in her opinion would 
be the best preparation for that occupation. A comparison of these 
would yield fruitful results. 

The fourth vocational opportunity of the college and, to me, its 
peculiar and essential opportunity lies in the methods of instruction used 
in the classroom and the ways in which students are taught to attack 
their work. To adapt Professor Patten’s phrasing, this is an age of 
intellectual surplus rather than an age of intellectual deficit. Never 
was so vast a range of subjects of knowledge within our reach; never was 
the material on each subject so approximately inexhaustible. College 
teachers still active remember when the library was an august repository 
of books, little frequented by students. Today, the number of students 
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has enormously increased as well as the number and scope of subjects 
taught; and to deal with these conditions college teachers have been 
forced to make use of the lecture system and reference reading on a larger 
scale than ever before. The resultant evils have likewise manifested 
themselves on a large scale: loss of personal contact between teacher and 
student; frantic struggles for an inadequate supply of reference books; 
and a hasty swallowing of half-understood and unselected material. 
Sometimes, perforce, we have seemed to set a premium on receptivity, 
indiscriminateness, and inexactness, the very qualities with which the 
modern world of affairs and of higher research has least patience. There 
is considerable ground for the complaint, both of employers and of gradu- 
ate schools, that the A.B. of today does not know anything well and does 
not know how to go to work. But the magnitude of the evil is forcing 
us to serious study of effective remedies. The better colleges for some 
years have had ways of reducing or obviating the weaknesses of the 
lecture system in large courses by quiz sections, by group conferences, 
by splitting courses into parallel sections taught by teachers of equal 
standing. The charge has often been made that college instructors take 
little interest in actual problems of teaching. It is true that they have 
been perhaps unduly afraid of what they term the “pedagogical lingo.” 
But there have always been great teachers among them; and nowadays 
many of them are coming to see that methods of instruction are really the 
central problem of the undergraduate college. The reverse side of this 
problem is, of course, methods of study among students. Two institu- 
tions, at least, have made careful investigations of methods of instruction 
and study. The report of the Committee on Improving Instruction in 
Harvard College was published in the Harvard Graduate Magazine for 
June, 1904; the report on Present Problems of Instruction in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was published in the University of Chicago Magazine for 
December, 1910. Both reports are documents of the utmost importance 
to educators; neither seems to me as well known as it should be. The 
University of Chicago report, the most recent, is the most significant 
contribution that I know of to the whole discussion of methods of college 
teaching. Both committees sent specific questions to all teachers and to 
selected groups of students; the Chicago committee also to selected 
alumni. I think that we college teachers have not taken sufficient 
account of students’ estimates of the teaching they receive. I have of 
late years called for such estimates from my students in education, both 
for their school and college teaching, and I have been amazed at the 
justice and discernment of their comments. A good instance of such an 
estimate is to be found in an article in the Educational Review for April, 
1911, entitled “A College Student’s View of Educational Methods.” 
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The Chicago report cites illuminating statements from individual 
teachers and students. The report shows few teachers retaining formal 
lectures, the great majority holding that even informal lectures should 
be supplemented by observation, discussion, conference, and other 
methods designed to test the individual student’s powers of thinking 
and initiative. A majority of graduates and undergraduates find 
lecture courses less valuable than other courses. A large number of 
instructors urge the necessity of more and better equipment, especially 
in what may be called the humanistic or social subjects. This equipment 
isoftwokinds: (1) duplicate copies of library books used by large classes, 
and (2) what the committee calls museum material—maps, charts, 
lantern slides, photographs, and other objects for observation. ‘The 
committee says library practice and the provision of first-hand materials 
for historical, social, and linguistic courses is a generation behind 
laboratory practice in the sciences. 

The tendency in general in our best college teaching is toward the 
setting of specific problems for the student and the provision of adequate 
concrete material for him to use and organize in solving these problems. 
At Chicago, in the departments of Political Science and Political Economy, 
the “case method,” so long famous in the Harvard Law School, is used. 
The Department of Political Economy reports as follows: “A syllabus 
consisting of practical problems and actual cases has been printed for 
class use, and the class discussion, as well as the readings, centers in the 
syllabus. As a means of stimulating discussion, ‘problems for over- 
night solution’ are frequently assigned. The main effort is directed 
toward having the student reach independent conclusions from an 
analysis of the facts of the industrial world.” In the Department of 
Philosophy “‘a typewritten sheet of questions is given out (a) in connec- 
tion with a text to direct attention to the important points and the line 
of argument, or (0) to present a problem and suggest the various possible 
lines of attack, in order to stimulate reflection before the topic is discussed 
in class.”’ 

In the preparation of this paper I wrote to professors in several 
institutions regarding their use of the “case method” or some form of 
“problem method.” The replies that I have had show that these 
methods are being tried or considered by a number of college teachers. 
Several write that they would like to try them, were their classes smaller 
or library facilities less inadequate. The head of the Department of 
Social Ethics at Harvard writes: ‘‘The method of this Department turns 
more and more to personal research of facts and to students’ initiative, 
and the use of lectures becomes increasingly more introductory and 
descriptive.” The accompanying pamphlet on The Social Museum as an 
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Instrument of University Teaching, and the sheet of careful directions to 
students as to methods of conducting their work show the necessity of 
organized collections of material and of training in the technique of 
investigation in each field. Harvard has also established a Bureau for 
Research in Municipal Government; and the papers have just reported 
the endowment of a similar bureau at Columbia for the use of students 
of government. Bryn Mawr and other institutions give courses in 
methods of social research. Many teachers of education have found, as 
I have done, that independent thinking and organization of materials 
can be done by undergraduates in this field. In my experience the 
method has proved not inapplicable to a subject of such venerable 
academic standing as introductory logic. Psychology and philosophy 
offer fruitful fields. Good modern science teaching has long followed 
these methods. It may, nevertheless, be urged that they apply chiefly 
to subjects of contemporary interest and to the experimental sciences. 
It is true that each subject has its own resources and its own limitations 
which determine its concrete methods. But it is time, I think, for the 
teachers of all college subjects to study their fields in the light of the 
learning processes of the undergraduate and the conditions of modern 
life. So far as I can see, there should be no great gap between the 
methods of thinking and study of the graduate and the undergraduate 
student, though the subjects of his thinking and the materials that he 
uses must, of course, differ widely. For some shrewd comments on the 
psychology of the undergraduate, let me call your attention to an article 
in the Outlook for September 9g, entitled “College Men in Practical 
Politics.” 

And what, you say, is the bearing of all this discussion on the voca- 
tional opportunities of the college of liberal arts? Simply this, that 
these modern methods of instruction give the training that the world 
outside is demanding; the right attitude toward whatever the individual 
sets himself to do after leaving college and the right methods of going 
about it. With not the slightest concession to the clamor for the intro- 
duction of vocational courses, the modern college, by setting itself 
seriously and disinterestedly to the study of college instruction, will also 
be preparing itself to furnish, so far as it goes, the best preparation for 
the rapidly increasing number of occupations that call for trained 
intelligence and expert method. 

There is no doubt that such openings are increasing and in many 
different fields. The great movement for public health, the social 
investigations on a large scale with the backing of great fortunes, the 
incalculable future developments of “scientific management” in all its 
applications, demand and will demand an army of workers, equipped 
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with all the resources of modern education. The colleges cannot afford 
to neglect the splendid opportunities of these movements if college-bred 
men and women are to be leaders of their generation in public service. 


A RATIONAL APPLICATION OF ART TO DAILY LIFE 


FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 
President of the New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


Rational man I understand to be a thinking and an acting being. 
His acts are conditioned upon his thoughts; the quality of his acts 
is conditioned upon the quality of his thought. Since there have been 
men, there has been the tendency to express thought in a concrete way. 
The most primitive man is led by Nature to scratch upon his bowls 
certain things which are symbolic, and, to him, expressively decorative 
of an idea. The civilized man paints upon his china—if his wife does 
not—objects supposed to express the quality of his decorative thought. 
As has been said, these concrete things which man makes and uses are 
the expressions of his thought, and their quality is the expression of the 
man’s art or art ideal, for it is impossible for you or for me to create 
form in any field of concrete expression, or to choose and put together 
any two things for any use, without betraying in some measure the 
quality of our art expression, and this expression is the betrayal of the 
degree of perfectness in our art ideals. It is, then, as important to know 
how to select color and arrange form in one’s clothes as it is in a fine vase. 
It is as vital to know how to select color and form in one’s home as in 
a painting on canvas. It is as necessary to man to see the relationships 
between color and form in everyday living here and now, as in the 
everyday life of nations past and gone whose art objects we collect in our 
houses, and then call these places we live in homes. May I make the 
point at the beginning of this talk then that art is a quality, innate in 
human beings, and its development is education in art, and as civilization 
advances, this quality, I believe, becomes of a finer or grosser nature in 
proportion as the education refines the individual. Environment plays 
a most important part in this process. 

When I look at the art of ancient Egypt, I search for the ideal in the 
minds of the people which led the Egyptian to sacrifice life and money 
and time to the building of temples, tombs, and mummy cases in place 
of clothes and picture-frames and too much jewelry, and other things 
that I might name; for although these things have been left to us, 
temples and tombs and mummy cases, and those devices which preserve 
the human body, form the larger part of the art objects left by the 
Egyptians. But these same things do not form a large part of a collection 
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of Greek art objects. The Parthenon is a temple, and the Erychtheum, 
but of another type. The wonderful expression in statuary, the wonder- 
ful ideals expressed in stone, tell what made up the Greek consciousness, 
and just as the Greeks differ from the Egyptians in what they thought 
about, they differ in what they made. Just as what the artists create 
in Egypt is different from the work of the artists in the Greek period, you 
will find their thought of life differ, as it is really in the ideal that the 
impulse to create in concrete form is always found. Inasmuch as a 
nation, a people, or an individual has an ideal, in proportion, I say, as a 
man has an ideal, he is impelled by his nature to put that ideal into 
concrete form. The Renaissance differs from the Greek period, the 
French Renaissance differs from the Italian Renaissance, only because 
the conditions were different, not because men and women were differ- 
ent. It is not material that is art, it is quality. That is theart; and the 
material is the concrete expression of the quality, and only inasmuch as 
I understand conditions, material, and quality, shall I know anything 
about art. It is, then, an understanding of conditions primarily, 
industries, moving activities, the great thoughts that actuate people and 
nations, the great ideals that move men—it is in these that the prime 
first step toward the understanding of art must find its abiding-place, 
or we shall never know anything at all about an art subject or about 
any period in the development of art. 

In the second place, people need to understand more about materials. 
The simplest, most ordinary explanation of the meaning of different 
textures immediately quickens the sense of perception, and starts the 
mind to inquiring about the consistency of things. Art is always con- 
sistent, and inasmuch as I develop in my training the instinct for perfect 
consistency in any one thing, I develop the power to see consistency 
in everything. 

May I illustrate: Suppose I take the ordinary dress or gown of the 
modern woman. We see put together a heavy Duchesse lace, a very 
light and filmy brussels net or something of that kind, velvet and thin 
chiffon, and a heavy piece of jewelry, with sufficient material in it to 
make a kettle, next to the chiffon, which resents the introduction of 
such a lump, even though beautifully carved. Now this is art; it is the 
art of the modiste, and the art of the person who wears the gown, 
expressed in concrete terms. If I submit to the wearing of it, I betray 
immediately my lack of taste in the selection of textures which go 
together to make a harmonious whole because in art a harmonious 
whole is the ideal. 

Let us deduce, then, from this illustration the fact that the principle 
of consistency, which is only one of the principles of art, is an essential 
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thing to teach in the primary school, the grammar school, and the 
university, in the woman’s club, the lecture-hall, the church, or the 
museum, or in any place where we are going to learn to combine things, 
and show the world by that combination, and pass on to peoples who 
may come after, what the concrete expression of our ideals is. It has 
been said that we are living in a very important era, when a very impor- 
tant function is to be performed. I cannot think of anything more 
delightful, or which gives a greater interest to work, than a gathering 
like this, unless we could have a gathering of all the college presidents 
and professors of women’s colleges, because the college is the last place 
to break with tradition. A woman’s college is more likely to break with 
tradition than a man’s, however. This is an age of emancipation of 
ideas, and among those old ideas is the old notion that a woman is made 
only to mop floors, and that she shall do this and nothing else. Now 
that she is emancipated from that idea she can and will do things, and 
she will do the things that must be done now sooner than the men, who 
have always thought they did things and are satisfied with copying 
tradition. That is what Dr. Robinson meant, I think, when he said that 
men needed to be taught things. It means that women now will take 
hold of such things as this and work, and if they will do it, there will be 
a change in the complexion of art development of the United States. I 
believe that this will come through the women’s clubs of this country in 
a quicker and more natural and more human way than would be possible 
in any other way. And where could such a movement so well begin as 
in an association of college-bred women who know by their training as 
well as by their instinct what is the meaning of this work in education ? 

Art quality, in the next place, is twofold in its elements. Art is 
beauty and harmony, but that quality which gives beauty and harmony 
is made up of two things—and it is here that the rich persons stumble 
as to what art is at all. The college girl or the society woman expresses 
her interest in what she likes by the words “pretty” or “beautiful’’; 
usually pretty is the first word that comes. That is just what art is not. 
Nothing “pretty” is of lasting value. ‘‘ Pretty” pleases the eye momen- 
tarily and stops. A really artistic object delights us permanently. I 
think I have read somewhere that ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy forever.” 
To distinguish the difference between prettiness and beauty is the first 
step toward the acknowledgment of the power of art. Beauty includes, 
then, two main functions of the human being in activity at the same 
time; I refer to the intellect and the emotions. I may get a thrill, and 
yet know very little about its cause or effect. I use my intellect to 
determine this. The two elements which must be present are the 
element of fitness and of aesthetic pleasure—beauty so called. Beauty, to 
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me, includes the two. The satisfaction that I have in knowing that if 
I am sitting on the piazza on a bright July day with the thermometer at 
106°, I am giving greater pleasure to my friends in a blue gown than in a 
red one, iscommon sense. Bright red speaks something; it is aggressive; 
it is warm; it is the spirit of life; it represents fire, and with the ther- 
mometer at 106° I rebel. 

On the other hand, when blue is put in its place, I think of the sky, 
and the blue of the cool water, and I am comfortable because I have 
psychologically placed a connection between this object in blue and my 
cool ideas of the past. This process has been going on for some centuries 
with people, and they have inherited some of these instinctive ideas of 
color and form. Animals know this also; I do not need to refer to a bull 
in the bull ring, and tell you that blue is not the color shaken at him to 
enrage him, but red and orange will stir his nature until his actions 
indicate that he knows the real language that color speaks; while some- 
times our actions show that we do not understand the language of color, 
especially in the expression of the primary colors that talk just as strongly 
as words. People do not tell all they know in words; we do not show all 
that we are in words; we show by acts, by our pictures, by our clothes, 
by everything we put toge.uer, what we are, and these concrete things 
that show what we are is our art expression. If this were in musical 
tones it would be art; if it is in words it is art; I know you will agree 
with me that if it is a picture it is surely art, or if it is carved in wood it 
will be acknowledged as art. How many of you will believe me when I 
tell you that only last week in a woman’s college I asked to have written 
out the answer to the question, What is art ? and 80 per cent of the girls 
in that college, in which there are over six hundred, wrote in substance 
that ‘Art is drawing or painting’’—especially oil painting. Now if 80 
per cent of the intelligent girls in one college can so declare, I know that 
one place to begin to teach what art is, is surely the college. This is also 
true of the application of whatever art may be to a rational way of living. 

Search, if you will, for the activities in which people are most inter- 
ested; if you can decide what is the thing that people are most interested 
in, you will know where to find the impulse for the beginning of art 
training. This is not, first of all, in the collections of the museum, for 
the museum is a sealed book to nine-tenths of all the people who see it. 
Last summer in a small country school in New England I saw thirty- 
two children of different ages at work, and underneath the teacher’s 
desk I saw a copy of Webster’s Dictionary. I said, “May I ask the 
children a question?” The teacher said I might, and I asked, “ What is 
this?” They answered “A dictionary.” I said, “‘ What is it good for ?” 
At first no one seemed to know, and then one little boy said, “‘We press 
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flowers in ours.”” The dictionary, to those village children, was a sealed 
book. In the same way the Metropolitan Museum is a sealed book to 
the average person. Here is the storehouse of America for the wonder- 
ful things of art, and the university is the highest form of textbook in 
explanation of what this is; the curriculum struggles to interpret life 
and adjust man to his environment. You cannot graft Egyptian 
civilization or art on to the East Side; you cannot develop a Roman 
civilization in Indianapolis or a Greek civilization in Chicago. You can 
only study the conditions under which you live, and then find out what 
is expressed in the art by which people can be adjusted to these condi- 
tions. The quality of the material produced is the art. 

I repeat, the first thing people are interested in is the home; the next 
thing probably is their clothes and the next important thing is adver- 
tising. Through that people get and give everything they have to get 
and give, as it is the medium of exchange for all commodities between 
men. It isin the home that our art must be born, and not in the univer- 
sity. It should be nurtured and kept alive through the primary school 
and the preparatory school and the university, and then later we shall 
be able to use this vast storehouse of the records of people who have done 
better than we in some ways. That is why these art objects are here, 
because others have done better, and we wish to study these things that 
they have done. The only rational thing to do is to look in the activities 
round about us for the impulses in our art study and art teaching and art 
understanding, and know, in the next place, what art is. As long as I 
bow down slavishly before a thing because it is a fetish of the past, I am 
preventing the understanding of what is real in art. Let us get at the 
quality that is there; let us remember that the study of art is the study 
of the actuating causes that made any man or people produce anything 
that they made. The reason that Fra Angelico painted differently from 
Michelangelo, and that Rubens differs from Raphael, is because the 
men lived differently. The difference between Shelley and Shakespeare 
is a difference in thought. The difference between the house of the lady 
across the street and your house is the difference in you. The difference 
between Chicago and Boston is the difference of quality in the thought. 
Is it not clear that we must strike, in our thinking and teaching, at what 
art is, and must we not know what are the principles which we use to 
gain certain ends in material expression in art objects, before we can 
create? For, as I said, we create out of the intelligence or intellect, not 
out of the emotions alone. So many people believe that they must feel 
everything; I believe there is no harm in knowing a few things. An 
artist may know a few things as well as feel everything. That is what I 
mean when I say it is a common fallacy to suppose that it is not necessary 
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to manifest any intelligence whatever in the creation of an art object. 
Let us not forget that intelligence plays an important part in art teaching, 
and let us not believe that that intelligence should be used in grafting 
something that was on to what is. It consists in doing what is, and 
interpreting what was into what is. 

Next, when I know what the social industrial conditions are in this 
country, when I know what they are in my home town, and what people 
are thinking about and are most interested in, I shall take the principles 
of form and color relation, and the knowledge of the difference between 
decorative expression and picture expression, and try to make them a 
part of the different industries and activities in which I am able to figure 
in any way. If, for instance, I can change or modify a portrait painter 
for the better, I am his inspiration; if I can change in the least the 
milliner’s ideas; or if I can change the business man’s ideas, so that his 
advertisement shall become a thing of beauty instead of a disgraceful 
object marring the landscape or the street car; if I can interest an 
interior decorator, so that he will see that a picture-frame is intended as 
a frame for the picture, and that it is the picture that is to be seen and 
not the frame, I am working along the lines of art interpretation and art 
creation. In a hat, for instance, the chief artistic idea 1s hat, not the 
things on the hat. If in these ways I can strike at some of the funda- 
mental activities and thoughts, I might almost say the life, of the people 
about me, I shall be teaching in the terms of things that people are 
thinking about. This would help immensely when I teach the rational 
application of beauty, of fitness to purpose. The development of this 
art quality must come in these most everyday and ordinary things in 
which you and I are interested. In this direction lie the future possi- 
bilities in the teaching of art in this century. 

Generally every art teacher that I have ever seen begins at the top 
instead of the bottom. It is easier to see that yellow and blue make 
green when you put them together, than to see the most beautiful com- 
binations of blue and green in the old Verdure tapestries of centuries 
ago, when you have no conception how to produce these effects. It is 
beginning at the bottom of these things and going up, not beginning at 
the top and going down that art education ought to be, and the moment 
that thinking people see that art instinct is no longer a divine gift for 
the few, when they realize that Louis XVI is dead, and that the divine- 
right idea died with him, we shall realize that the innate, inborn feeling 
for beauty, consistency, and truth is just as clearly defined in every human 
being as is his appetite for food and drink or sleep, or for any of the 
other coarser things that we think is universal in the human species. 
May we not think that this grand quality which appeals to the aesthetic 
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and spiritual sense of man, is one of the most vital things, one of the 
most necessary to recognize and develop, not only in the elementary 
curriculum, but also in the college curriculum? And we must make the 
application to the things in which people are interested in their every- 
day life, and as we rise to an understanding of these things, and of what 
beauty is, and of the necessity of expressing this feeling in the ordinary 
things of life, we shall be measuring up to our best ideals as teachers, 
because the maker of the home, the public building, the finishings, the 
furnishings, the clothes, the advertisements, the ornaments, and imple- 
ments, is creating each his share of the objects which to all coming 
peoples record the art of the twentieth-century period. 


WHAT WOMEN HAVE DONE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SUMMARY OF INVESTIGATION OF WOMEN’S WORK FOR SCHOOLS IN 
125 CITIES MADE BY THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF 
MUNICIPAL RESEARCH, 1910-1911 


ELSA DENISON 


The investigation made by the New York Bureau of Municipal 
Research into civic co-operation with public schools grew from the 
question, ‘“‘ How many good things in community life are directly attribu- 
table to the presence of college women?” The investigation expanded, 
however, to include the work of all women, as well as business men, 
ministers, physicians, dentists, etc., co-operating with public schools. 

It is too often assumed that women’s clubs are doing all that needs 
to be done for schools simply because so much that is splendid has been 
accomplished. The results of our investigation show that this supposi- 
tion is not founded on facts. 

We sent letters to superintendents of schools in cities of over 10,000 
inhabitants, asking what those outside the system had done to co-operate 
with schools aside from serving on the boards, voting, and paying taxes. 
We also asked for the names of a business man, woman, physician, and 
minister interested in school work. Of the three hundred and fifteen 
superintendents answering only two hundred gave us the name of a 
woman. That means that in one hundred and fifteen cities superin- 
tendents could not or did not care to refer us to women who had done 
anything for schools. 

While the returns from individual letters to women in two hundred 
cities show how varied is the field of interest, the figures representing help 
not given speak even more eloquently of what remains yet to be done. 
In the report of work done in one hundred and twenty-five cities, play- 
grounds have won most often the interest of women, that is in seventy 
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cities. Domestic science comes next in sixty-two cities, and public 
lectures in fifty-four cities. "Women’s organizations have been concerned 
with school gardens in fifty-two cities, while in fifty-one cities women 
have been interested in securing sanitary improvements. In forty-eight 
cities women have helped the kindergarten movement, oftentimes taking 
the initial step toward putting kindergartens into the public-school system 
by supporting a private kindergarten until the experiment proved suc- 
cessful and was taken over by the city. In forty-five cities women have 
helped secure decoration and industrial training. Medical examination 
for physical defects and the relief of needy have interested women in 
forty-four cities. Compared with one hundred and twenty-five cities 
reporting the figures are small, indicating, perhaps, that women’s clubs 
have been too scattered and too varied in their interests. To show 
how extensive is the entire field for co-operation, I mention other 
ways in which women report having helped schools: normal training, 
teachers’ lunches, teachers’ salaries, restrooms and pensions for teachers, 
Audubon societies, eye-glasses, truant officers, fraternities, and the Big- 
Sister movement. 

On the other hand, the negative side of this story means, for instance, 
that in eighty-one out of one hundred and twenty-five cities, according 
to reports sent to us, women have had nothing to do with securing medical 
inspection, that in one hundred and nineteen out of one hundred and 
twenty-five cities, women have not been interested in getting open-air 
rooms for children, etc., that in four-fifths of the cities reporting women 
have not done anything about fresh air in schoolrooms. 

Only twenty-nine cities report women on school boards. Nega- 
tively this means that in four-fifths of the cities reporting there are no 
women on the board. 

It is impossible to give here anything but a brief suggestion of the 
various types of activity which have been reported to us. It is simpler 
perhaps to take the threefold division of women as outlined by Dr. 
Allen in his book, Women’s Part in Government, and give instances of 
the woman who is interested: (a) as an individual, (b) as a member of 
some organization, (c) as an outsider directly in touch with school work. 

1. Perhaps the simplest way in which women are directly interested 
as individuals in schools is through giving. The opportunities in this 
direction are practically endless. A few women in Evanston gave the 
preliminary equipment which started the system of domestic science. 
One of the most significant gifts of women is that of Miss Dorothy Whit- 
ney, who gave $10,000 to be administered by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research in “making known everywhere and trying to get done every- 
where what is known to be necessary everywhere for the physical welfare 
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of school children.’’ This fund has given impetus to the movement for 
dental and medical inspection throughout the country, and given six 
hundred superintendents the benefit of each other’s experience. Over 
two hundred bulletins and reports were circulated bearing on school 
health, hygiene, non-promotion, etc. In New York City a woman 
supplies one school with milk and eggs for anemic children. The time 
is past, however, when amy and every giving is welcome and helpful. 
Before making a valuable gift to schools it has been found wise to con- 
sult the superintendent of schools or the principal of the school in which 
the gift is to be placed. Women have seen the advantages of giving to 
schools as well as to hospitals and various charities, since thus they 
reach every child who is ever going to try to grow up in that town and 
their gifts are constantly in use. 

2. Women, as inactive members of organizations with a cultural 
purpose, have felt their influence exerted through committee or club 
action, without taking part as individuals or feeling individual respon- 
sibility. The Public School Art League in Evanston, Illinois, has shown 
how women who care for art may benefit the community by supporting 
an organization in whose purpose they are interested. This league takes 
charge of every detail in the school building. It selects pictures, rugs, 
statuary, plants, wall-coloring, and furniture for a harmonious whole. 
Similar work is being done by the School Art League in New York City. 

By membership in playground, kindergarten, and school-garden 
associations, women are helping the schools to prove that such activi- 
ties should be carried on as part of the educational system. 

3. Women with time and inclination for work with and for schools 
have practically unlimited opportunity to serve as educational chairmen 
in women’s organizations or do independent research under the super- 
vision of a superintendent, a chamber of commerce, board of trade, 
school of philanthropy, ministerial association, etc. 

From a large mass of detailed information I have chosen three lines 
of activity as examples of women’s work which has brought results and 
as suggestions for possible next steps in your community. Work of this 
sort cannot be done as a side issue. To be felt through the state or to 
bring local results it must have constant thought, constant attention, 
and continuity of program. 

A. Sanitary survey of all schools—The Boston Branch of the A.C.A. 
can boast of the first investigation of this kind. Their questions were 
used by the Public Education Association of Providence, whose very 
thorough report you will receive on application to Mrs. Carl Barus, 
30 Elmgrove Avenue, Providence. It includes data on building con- 
struction, lighting, ventilation, heating, housekeeping, methods of 
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janitors, sanitary provisions. Any health work for school children starts 
logically from a study of school environment. 

B. Non-promotion.—As sanitation of school buildings is the center 
of health work, so the problem of the retarded child is the starting-point 
for a constructive study of school work. Superintendents have included 
among the reasons why children fail: poor teaching, ill-health, large 
classes, bad course of study, lack of attention, home conditions, truancy, 
and irregular attendance. The first step toward solving the problem 
is to secure uniform and adequate reports of each case. At the present 
time, in New York City, the reasons for every non-promotion go to 
headquarters. To cope with the problem of truancy the women’s clubs 
in St. Cloud, Minn., banded together to make a complete school census 
by house-to-house visitations. In Elmhurst, New York, the Public 
School Relief Association, made of mothers and teachers, sees that no 
child is out of school for lack of clothing. Incidentally this organization 
is proving that the school is a logical center for relief and health work, 
including recreation, playgrounds, fresh air, summer work, etc. Women 
have helped in securing other remedies—school nurses, medical inspection 
for physical defects, attendance officers, visiting teachers to connect 
home and school by studying individually each difficult case, and special 
ungraded classes for the children who are dull and over age. 

C. Legislation—Working for a woman on the school board may 
appeal more strongly than other lines of activity to many of you. But 
I put it last because it has been clearly shown that a woman can do as 
much if not more to help schools by working for definite objects from 
outside the school board instead of from inside. Our report tells us 
that in the majority of the cities where exceptionally good work has been 
done by women they have not had a representative on the school board. 
It is possible, while not losing sight of actual and pressing school needs, 
to carry on a legislative campaign for a woman representative on the 
school board by proving to the community her knowledge of educational 
details and her aptitude for efficient co-operation. The work of Miss 
Hinsdale and the Michigan School Patrons is a good guide for legislative 
activity. Does your state make medical inspection permissible or com- 
pulsory? Women, as in West Virginia, have been instrumental in 
securing state laws for medical examination for physical defects. They 
have shown medical societies how to co-operate, have seen that ministers 
talk about medical inspection at election time. A minimum wage for 
teachers, pensions, equal pay have all been reasons for legislative 
campaigns by women. 

The women’s clubs in Trenton found an interclub committee very 
serviceable for legislative work as it enabled them to concentrate effort 
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and avoid duplication of work. It is interesting to note in connection 
with suffrage agitation that the women who have had school suffrage 
for years have apparently not always made use of this privilege. Among 
others, the superintendent in Seattle writes, ‘Women have not partici- 
pated very generally in school elections though they have had the vote 
for several years.” 

From our investigation three points are clear: (1) The extent and 
efficiency of women’s work for public schools has been exaggerated 
because it has been assumed that certain striking examples of co-operation 
indicate general conditions prevailing everywhere; (2) There are open- 
ings for college women in school co-operation whether they want per- 
sonal connection, club connection, or paid professional positions; (3) Our 
colleges are not giving us the training we need to do efficient work as 
volunteers. Ask any school or health official or business man what he 
thinks of our volunteer work. I am sure our reputation does not fairly 
express our possibilities. The A.C.A. stands for efficient community 
work, including efficient volunteer service. Its demand will be heard 
that our colleges teach us how to work so that our services will not only 
be welcome, but will be progressively valuable. 
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